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Allegro Theme: Vivace 

Molto Adagio Alla Marcia maestoso 


1 
Allegretto 2 Poco Allegro 
Finale: Presto 3 L’istesso tempo 
Kathryn Wunder 4 Un poco piu vivace 
and Joseph Peleg, violins 5 Allegro vivace 
Cathy MacDonald, viola; 6 Allegro, ma non troppo e serioso 
Anne Vanier, cello 7 Un poco piu allegro 
8 Poco vivace 
9 Allegro pesante e risoluto 
10 Presto 
11 Allegretto 
12 Un poco pit! mosso 
13 Vivace 
14 Grave e maestoso 
15 Presto scherzando 
16 Allegro 
17 (Allegro) 
18 Moderato 
19 Presto 
20 Andante 
INTERMISSION 21 Allegro con brio—Meno Allegro 
22 Molto Allegro—Alla 
‘Notte e giorno faticar’ di Mozart 
23 Assai Allegro 
24 Fughetta: Andante 
25 Allegro 
26 (Allegro) 
27 Vivace 
28 Allegro 
29 Adagio, ma non troppo 
30 Andante, sempre cantabile 
31 Largo, molto espressivo 
32 Fuga: Allegro 
33 Tempo di Menuetto, moderato 


Anton Kuerti, piano 


Beethoven could overwhelm his listeners by the power of his improvisations. Yet the same man 
carried ideas with him for years, reworking, correcting, stretching them back and forth almost 
beyond the point of recognition. His last works show clearly this conflict between spontaneity 
and relentlessly logical construction. Most of the late sonatas and quartets have passages that 
are of an improvisatory, totally unpremeditated character, alternating with highly organised, 
centrally planned sections, often in the form of fugues and variations. 


The Diabelli Variations, however, shun the improvised and seek a pure musical expression which 
denies any arbitrary decisions such as those embodied, for example, in sonata form. It shows 
how the inspired craftsman with a fervent imagination can elevate the most ordinary material, 
which has crossed his path by chance, to the highest realm of artistic and intellectual beauty. 
Beethoven does this very frequently in his development sections, where - instead of using the 
thematic material which he had processed and reworked so intensely - he takes the last fragment 
of the exposition, often just 3 or 4 notes which had been part of a cadential formula, and 
allows this motive to propel the entire development. One good example is the first movement of 
the 8th symphony. 


The same principle operates in the Diabelli Variations. After hearing the "Cobbler's patch" of 
a waltz tune, as Beethoven called Diabelli's somewhat trite theme, do not expect to recognise 
the tune - what little there is of one - again. What remains of it are a few motives and its 
fundamental structure, which can be 
outlined as follows : the theme is 
divided into two halves, each of 
which is repeated. (In the case of 
a few variations Beethoven omits one 
or both repeats.) The first four 
measures are in the tonic key (1), 
and the next four in the dominant 
1). tnis part ‘of /Diabellz Ss’ hat- 
monic scheme is used in most of the 
Variations, although sometimes an- 
other harmony is substituted for the 
dominant. Following this Diabelli 
has a rather crude set of harmonic 
sequences, leading to a cadence in 
the dominant. In all the variations, 
Beethoven never makes a group of un- 
varied sequences like this. Instead 
he unveils for us the kaleidoscopic 
possibilities that his fertile and 
daring imagination can invent to 
make this same harmonic non-trip, 
Lon: Vi tow. What he does preserve, 
though, is the repeated element in 
Diabelli's sequences, the two meas- 
ures (A & B) which are repeated and 
then lead on with the same motion 
toward the cadence. These measures 
are not always repeated literally, 
but they do preserve the sense of repetition. Here are a few examples 
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Vivace. 


Variation 6 


Variation 


Variation 20 : 


a 2 


The second half of the theme is essentially a reflection of the first half, with the same se- 
quences (A & B) but it is not quite an inversion. Often, however, Beethoven does start the 
second half, in which the harmonies are reversed, like an inversion of the first half. For 
example : 


Variation 6'—. fivst nakt.:: Nariation 26. -+..first: haté.s 


Variation 26 - second half : 
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Each variation is a single-minded and pure working out of a single idea, and if the listener 
can grasp the idea at the start of each variation, and observe it being turned around and over 
and upside down and illuminated by different harmonies, stretched out and compressed, submerged 
in the counterpoint, or floating over it, he will gain great insight and pleasure. 


These ideas stem mainly from just four motivic elements in the theme. Beethoven develops these 
in an uncanny way, so full of variety, sucking out of almost trivial elements the entire vast 
and colourful range of his emotions. Truly, the essence of creation has been achieved here, the 
building of something magnificent out of almost nothing. The four elements, from which almost 
everything in this gigantic piece, lasting for almost an hour, is derived, would seem almost 
vacant had he not so amply demonstrated what could be done with them. Indeed, when one notes 
how many other elements in the theme are left untouched by Beethoven, one starts to realise that 
he could have produced many more variations. 


By far the most important motive is the little turn (C) with a grace note, which opens the theme. 
These four notes - dcbc - play a significant role in no less than 14 of the variations. It is 
striking and moving to see the contrasting lights Beethoven shines on this tiny upbeat figure. 


In Variation 9, he takes the motive as it is, and tramples on it with an obstinate endurance 
which only melts briefly but with singular effect at one instant. 


Variation 9 : Variation ybl:: 


Allegretto. 
2 ERT 
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Here ome can see most easily how each variation is an uncontaminated development and sprouting 
of a single seed. In Variation ll the same four notes become a caress, stroking every measure 
of the structure with tenderness, appearing in different voices from different places. Again, 
one distilled essence pervades the variation. In Variation 12, it is slightly lengthened and 
turned upside down. 


Variation 12 : Variation 31 ; Variation 29 : 


Largo, molto espressivo. 


Un poco pit moto. 


tutte le corde 
sotto voce 


In Variation 31, that great sorrowful monument to Bach and arrow toward Chopin, it becomes the 
opening flourish. But perhaps most touching is its use in Variation 29 where it appears toward 
the end, in its original form, but with a penetrating and ethereal expression which one would 
not have believed possible to elicit from this very ordinary figure. 


The second element is the dropping interval of a 4th and a 5th, respectively, in measures 1 and 
5 (D & E). This can be recognised best in the famous Variation 22, which is a caricature of the 
first aria’ from Mozart's Don Giovanni. 


Variation 22 


It is said that this was Beethoven's witty response to an urging from his publisher to finish 
the piece. The words of Mozart's aria mean :"..no rest, day or night ..". 


The next element is surprising, for it is just the series of square, repeated notes (F) in the 
unimaginative accompaniment Diabelli wrote for his theme. It is extraordinary how important 
these repeated notes become in the piece. They form the idea for Variation l. 


Variation 1 


Alla Marcia maestoso. ‘ a , f& ean 


It should not escape notice that the first thing Beethoven does in writing his variations on a 
waltz is to turn it into a violent march. In effect, he tramples on the waltz, and then having 
demolished it, sets out calmly to build up something in its place, returning to 3/4 time after 
his assault. Notice the repeated notes in Variation 15 and 16. 


Variation 15: Variation 16°: 


Allegro, © ama’ C once 
re a——— F— pam CE rF— 
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In Variation 21, the repeated notes make up the bass while the opening turn (C) turns into a 
trill in the right hand. Typically, this process is reversed in the second half. This variation 
is the only schizophrenic one in the set, as it has two completely contrasting parts in each 
half. 


Vattecion :21 Variation 25 


Allegro. 


leggiermente 


Again, in Variation 25, we have the repeated chords in one hand against a derivative of the 
opening turn in the other. The most exciting manifestation of the repeated notes is in the Fugue, 
which is the penultimate variation, No. 32, Here these repeated notes are hammered home with the 
unyielding obstinacy so typical of the composer 


Variation 32 .: Variation 27 
Vivace. 
ee SE ee Me sa ot 


The final element is the intervals of the modulating sequence (A). This is used a great deal, 
but is hard to explain without going into considerable detail. It is easiest to spot in 
Variation 2/7. 


The final variation, exhausted after the near tantrum of the preceding fugue, reverts to a 
shining simplicity, in the form of a minuet. The short coda gently spins itself into a 


celestial filigree, leaving us spellbound but indescribably calm, as Beethoven says his final 
farewell to the pianoforte. 


Anton Kuerti. 


